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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘6 We blend instruction with delight.”—PorPe. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


‘‘ To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
*¢ Our pleasing teil is well repaid.” 


FROM THE LONDON AMULET, 


The Pouse on the Floors. 
A TALE. 
“‘ The wounded spirit who can bear?” 


A year or tw» before the death of Lord 
John Murry, in 1787, he built a house on the 
borders of his Yorkshire estate, where it skirts 
the high moors of Derbyshire, intended to 
unite with the characteristic conveniences of 
a farm to which it was attached, that of a place 
of public entertainment. The idea was a 
good one ; for as the house stood high, and 
in a lonely place, it might serve as a beacon to 
the benighted traveller in that mountainous 
country, and could scarcely fail of being at 
times a welcome resting place to numerous 
petty farmers, condemned to carry their pro- 
duce tor many a wearisome mile, where hu- 
man habitation never cheered their view, to 
the first populous town which offered them a 
market. 

It will be evident that a house of this de- 
scription was more likely to be beneficial to 
him who occasionally used it, than profitable to 
him who kept it ; and although it was within a 
short distance of a manufacturing district, 
and in a manner surrounded by collieries, 
many circumstances combined to render it 
improbable that it should ever become that| 
bane of society, a popular public house ; and 
the respectable couple who were placed in it, 
were evidently of a description to forbid, rath- 
cr than encourage, the visits of the idle spend- 
thrift and the dissolute tippler. 

The man was considered an excellent farmer, 
and the woman a good manager, of which evi- 
dence was given in the appearance of all around 
them ; since, notwithstanding the bleak situ- 
ation and the stone fences every thing looked 
in a thriving state, and within their dwelling 
there was an air of comfort and propriety, 
which denoted industry and taste. Every 
room possessed one attractive elegance, being, 
decorated with choice plants ; for the land- 
lord understood gardening, and finding that 
the bleak winds from the high moors forbade 
the cultivation of flowers in his garden, sup- 
plied this innocent gratification to himself and 
his wife, by choice myrtles and gay geraniums. 
I well remember him as a handsome man of 
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three or four and thirty, who was always seen 


it church well dressed, with a sprig in his 
outton-hole accompanied by a little girl, who 
wore a gay bonnet, and a long dimity cloak, as 
white as snow, on whom he often casts looks 
if tenderness and pride. She was, indeed a 
lovely child ; his first born and his darling. 

But the time came, when the landlord of the 
‘Rising Sun’ ceased to occupy his seat at 
church, to saunter about his door when the 
hours of labor were over, and (what excited 
still more attention in so industrious a man) 
to rise with the lark, and partake the toils of 
his plough-boy. He sat in silence on one 
seat, and when roused by the reiterated de- 
mands of his temporary guests, wou!d start as 
from the reverie of the studious, or the slum- 
bers of the lethargic. 

The chance passenger would naturally con- 
demn the lazy landlord, who sat in apparent stue 
por, as an inebriated sluggard ; but the unhap- 
py wife and the curious neighbour alike knew 
that he was at this time temperate to abstemi- 
ousness, that his manly form was wasted, his 
ruddy complexion changed to a cadaverous 
paleness, because all appetite had forsaken 
him ; and that his nights were subject to 
restlessness which medicine could not quell, 
entreaty soothe, nor resolution control. Hay- 
time and harvest passed unnoticed by the once 
active farmer ; and the wife, reduced almost 
to despair by the melancholy supineness of 
her husband, became unable to avert the ruin 
which hung threatening around her. Their 
guests forsook the house, their servants rul- 
ed, or deserted it; and the neighbours, moved 
to compassion, or excited by curiosity, busied 
themselves with investigating the cause of a 
change so entire and so unaccountable. They 
recollected, that, although sober in his hab- 
its and orderly in his conduct, the landlord 
was wont to sing a song on hunting and tell a 
merry tale to the circle he liked ; but it was 
also certain that he was both proud and pas- 
sionate to others ; that he had an aversion to 
coarseness of manners which they held to be 
ridiculous in his station, and an objection to 
drunkedness, which, in a landlord, was abso- 
luiely unnecessary : could these faults of tem- 
per so far operate as to render him melancho- 
ly, or, as they termed it, crazy ? 

The wife turned a deaf ear to such sugges- 
tions ; to her he was always kind, and at a pe- 
riod of suffering she could remember no faults. 
Driven from the idea that the evil arose from 
bodily disease, by the assurance of several 
medical men whom she hud consulted, she 
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listened eagerly to the advice of those among|ed wife, and sometimes shed scalding tears 
her neighbours who had lately juined the | upon her face ; often would he kneel, and 
Wesleyan Methodists, and more especially to}then deep groans burst from his bosom, but 
one good old man whom she had long respcc- no articulate words of prayer escaped him.— 
ed for his piety. But alas ! no suggestion or} At this period, the severe weather he encoun- 
exhortation, no example of sinners turned |tered, and the long rumbles he took, gave the 
fiom the error of their way, of the conscience jidea to many, that nothing less than the pre- 
stricken soul finding peace, and the mourner/|ternatural strength attributed to mac ness, 
learning to rejoice, had any effect as offered | could have sustained him ; ; and it was evident 
by this humbie teacher. The invalid heard|that the colds caught in her nocturnal guar- 
all he said with a patient but abstracted air,|dianship had (together with her enxieties) ru- 
and in pe: fect silence, and at length arose say-|ined the excellent constitution of his wife, 
ing, who was evidently in a consumption. The 
‘You are a good man, and I thank you sin- |opinion gave way ss the spring advanced 
cerely ; but you are not ihe manto help me.” |from its becoming certain that bis strength 
“I must get a clergyman, a really /earned| also was completely exhausted, that his shrunk 
man,” said the wife, not without recollecting|and withered form could not much longer 
certain stories of witchcraft, as told by her|sustain theconflict. Perhaps a sense of weak- 
grandmother in her days of childhood, which|ness rendered him at times as averse to be 
resembled this extraordinary case. alone, as he had previously disliked society ; 
A gentlemen fur whom her husband had/even now he preferred his own little daugh- 
always shown much respect, gladly obeyed her|ter to any other person. To his diseased im- 
summons. He was an elderly man of benign |agination, apparently disturbed by superstitious 
countenance and kind manners, and in the| fears, the child appeared to be a kind of guar- 
soothing gentleness of his address, for a few|dian angel, whose protecting presence secur- 
moments the imperturbility of countenance as-|ed him from the evils of apprehension and 
sumed by the invalid gave way ; tears came|the appalling sense of a fearful solitude — 
into his eyes ; his heart throbbed with agita-| The closing of a door in haste, the creaking 
tion ; but when he spoke, it was only to say, as|of the sign post, and more especially the sound 
before,** Sir, you are very good; but dearjof wheels near his house, harrowed up his 
heart ! you are not the person who can help| soul, as if with fearful visions and terrible 
me.’? It was in vain to inquire who that per-|alarms. 
son was; for determined silence now saton| It wasa pitiable but interesting spectacle to 
his jips, and with the exception of the words | see this man, in the prime of his life, wasted 
“ T wish,” which seemed to burst from him |to a shadow, and bending with the tremors ot 
involuntarily, and to be checked the mome:t| premature old age, walking out leaning on 
he heard them, many weeks succeeded in|the shoulder of a child of seven years old.— 
which he never spoke. Yet even then his) To this child early sorrow had given prema- 
countenance showed that his mind was per-|ture powers of thought, which were united 
petually employed : there was an inward mute | with uncommon beauty, and that simplicity of 
tering, as of thought too terrible to be uttered! manner incident to her situation. She watch- 
aud wn apparent intcnseness of meditation on|ed every turn of her father’s sunken eye, und 
some awful subject, distinct from religion,;never did it glance on a flower she did 
since it evidently admitted of no consolation, | not gather, ora planton which litle Mary 
and could be blended with no other object |did not make some observation, If a ‘bee 
In the autumn he began frequently to leave | was heard to hum in the young blossoms, 
his own house, and go to walk alone, more es-|she would repeat her hymn of * The Little 
pecially during tempestuous nights, to which | Busy Bee ” relate the story of every fable she 
he seemed to listen with a kind of desperate|remembered in her spelling-book, and woo 
pleasure. Never did his feet turn toward | him with a thousand endearments to ask her 
that path which led to the habitation of man, | the questions of oa catechism. At other 
but with quick st:ides he hastened to lose all times, she would lead him to his withercd 
traces of his fellow creatures, on those wice jmyrtles, and his Hew gates, and playfully 
heaths and rocky glens, where his strange ges- ichide his neglect, then spring forward to 
tures, or his incoherent colloquies, were ne-|show where the grass was most promising, 
cessarily unnoticed. Often would his wretch-|and prophecy a fine hay-time. When every 
ed wife follow him at a distance, alike moved | effort failed to rouse attention and elicit pleas- 
by fear of the danger he might encounters, orjure, she would throw her arms around his 
that which he might intend against himself ;;neck, kiss his pale forehead, and, as the tears 
and as often would she return in the utmost|streamed down her rosy cheeks, exclaim, 
eagerness to elude discovery, since he forbade |* Have you not one word for poor little Mary?” 
her interference in terms of terror, He] Sundays were now especial days of sorrow 
would come back before day -break, exhausted | for both Mary and her distressed mother, who 
but calm ; creep to bed, and, if he believed | considered it her duty to send her daughter 
her to be asleep, bend kindly over his wretch-/to church, about a mile distant; and the 
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child grieved that neither parent could goto! ment for the Rector ; you know he is justice 
the good place, and ask God to comfort them. of the peace,—he only is the right sort of min- 
One Sabbath morning in the beginning of May ister for me. Ob! send for him instantly.” 
the father was become so weak that he fainted, The wife, bewildered with terror and distress, 
whilst dressing, on which account Mary re-|gazed on him earnestly in the persuasion 
mained at home to nurse and amuse him.!that the madness of which her neighbors had 
During the time she sat with him, the often) so often hinted. had now really arrived; but 
repeated words, * | wish,” again passed his | she listened in vain for the ravings of delirium. 
lips, and the quick ear of infancy, now exci-! With all the little strength that remained in 
ted by unusual anxiety, thought in the mur-|bim, butin few words, the unhappy man con- 
mured sounds which followed, he said, I)unued to urge her to send forthe Re-tor, 
wish—I were hanged !” and in great horror | as constantly repeating, * because he ts a jus- 
Mary cried out, * Oh father, father ! you are | tice of the peace.” 
wicked—you frighten me.” | This was the very reason why the wife 
The wretched man burst into tears, and) would preferany other clergyman: for she hod, 
went abundantly, as one bowed down by new}in common with many persons in her station, 
sorrow. Often did he clasp his hands, and|a kind of awe of the office, which induced 
apparently tried to beg a blessing on the her to feel that she could not throw open the 
head of the child who had innocently reprov-| sorrows of her long harrassed spirit io 
ed and deeply wounded him, but as often didjone so much above her, But the demand 
he interrupt himself, as if scorning his own was imperious; nor could she look in the 
effurts ; and finally he put her from his chair! countenance of him so long dear to her, withe 
and covered his face, as if afflicted with shame j out being conscious that his requests were 
not jess than soriow. nearly ata close. Mary was therefore de- 
Mary was grieved to the heart too sce him) spatched tothe house of a neighbor, who was 
suffer thus ; but she conceived it her duty to’ going to the afternoon service, and undertook 
relieve this burst of sorrow, as she has tried to bring his worship when that was over. 


7. . . . ° } 
to do often before, by diverting his attention, | (Coneluded in our next) 
and therefore went to the window to mike! ceili 
observations, and said to her mother, who was) The Wog Cavin 


entering the camel I sce all the pores who Mercy on us! whois that female so loud upon out 
are coming from church—there ts a pret rieht ? “Ofa surety, she must be the original woman 
ty carriuge, with two genilemen in it. and whobired the devil to teach her how to outscold ali her 
ihey both leok out at the window towards neivhbors.—Bartholomew Fair. 
our house.” “ It is the Rector of —— My tale is not so much about the log cabin 
and his Curate, who have been doing duty at as its contents, though every one who had 
our church; he was there last year at this: travelied fiom Alesbury to Burling Ford, must 
time,” saidthe mother mechanically—© | re- remember the three-cornered pine-low hut, at 
member him, and | love bim,”’ replied Mary, the foot of the Red Ridge, roofed with loose 
“ because he suid father did right not to give slabs, with a mud and straw chimacy, and a 
Anak Osbourne any more liquor,” ‘large hole cut out of one side for the double 
“ Don’t speak of poor old Anak, child,”) purpose of a door and window. And if there 
said the mother; “itis atwelve monththisvery was not such another cabin in the country, 
morning since | rose fiom my bed to see his! neither was there just such another pair as the 
dead body broughtin. James Grecn is below, | honest couple who inhabited it.— Phe land on 
and has just reminded me of it. 'which it stood belonged to a distant proprietor, 
“ James Green isa fool, a wretch, my worst | assuch lands were considered * free,” the pre- 
enemy!” cried the sick man, with an energy | sent tenant, Peter Keltzer, had put up the 
and strength that made his hearers start with dwelling himself, with such assistance as two 
astonishment; but in another moment he | quarts of whiskey commanded on the raising 
sunk back in his chuir, shaking in every limb. | day, and lived as one would readily imagine 
Cold drops of sweat hung on his brow ; his: from his manner of living, entirely unincum- 
eyes strained gazing on vacancy with terror/bered with ground rent. 
indescribable ; his hands were clenched, and! Peter had scarcely troubled himself to cut: 
his lips quivered with convulsive motion, as if} aw iy the bushes that grew by his door. He 
from pangs amounting to agony. The wife,/minded neither the grubbing hoe nor the 
believing him seized with death itself, drop- | pruning knife; his only implement of hus- 
ped on her knees before him, and with inar- | bandry, if 1 may call it so,was a rough bored ri- 
ticulate sounds and sighs that spoke the in-| fe which he kept in admirable order, and with 
tensity of her grief and pity, tried to pray for) which he never fuiled to do excellent service 
his departing spirit; but ina moment she|whenever necessity or whim drove him to 
found he had taken hold of ber clasped hands, | scour the forest, and climb the rugged mount- 
and was drawing her toward him. lains, or trace up the winding streams In par- 
“ Mary, my beloved Mary, the time isjsuit of game—and, in truth, necessity or whim 
come !—Thou shalt knowall. Send this mo-|kept the poor man pretty constantly on the 
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scout, for when their venison was not out, Ma- 
dame Keltzer’s temper always was. and the 
failure of the one or the other was an equal 
misfortune for Peter. 

Dame Keltzer was a thin, sharp visaged la- 
dy, about five feet two. with a black piercing 
eye, and but three teeth; the others, as Peter 
affirmed, having been entirely worn out of her 
mouth by the constant concussions of her 
tongues, which also, were /Aree in number, if 
his word might pass for value—indeed he 
gravely asserted that it was in consequence of 
these remarkable and coinciding anomalies, 
that the Dame had compelled him after a 
year’s fire to build a ¢hree-cornered house, she 
having fallen upon the resolution, since the 
husband had conceived a mortal antipathy to 
the number ¢Aree, on her account, to oblige 
him to tolerate another /rio in the chain of his 
misfortune. Peter himself, though he posses- 
sed but a comparitively small portion of his 
mate’s volubility, was a man of much courage. 
and while in the frequent ren: ontres between 
himself and madame Kei'zer, to which he was 
subjected, he was uniformly obliged to beat the 
retreat, he turned his buck with an air of lord- 
ly defiance and his visage showed evident signs 
of threatening retaliation. 

Between pirties so ofien belligerent, it was 
hardly to be expected that every contest should 
end in smoke. Peter complained to all his 
neighbors of his wife’s unreasonable war upon 
his liberty, and accused her with a design of 
reducing him to downrigh' slavery ; while 
she was not less prompt in charging him with 
an idJe rambling disposition, an entire neglect 
of all home affairs, and even with being guilty 
of amours with some of her good neighbor's 
wives—whom he had occasionally furnished 
with a saddle of venison or a string of squirrels. 
As the dame’s suspicions seemed founded on 
this, the last charge was probably untrue, but 
the others were doubtless substantial, and in- 
controvertable on either side. 

No one who has seen any thing of the world 
need be told what kind of advice, the friends 
of our honest couple gave them on these oc- 
casions, or that its tendency was not in the smal- 
Jest degree of a conciliatory kind; instead of 
growing better, things grew evidently worse, 
and from oft repeated threats on both sides, 
plans of execution were resolved in the minds 
of both Peter and his wife. The Dame, in one 
particular, acquitted herself with honor; she 
improved the humble dwelling mightily in the 
course of a few years, and instead of a ground 
floor, she introduced one of boards, and finally 
had a kind of atrap door cut in the middle, 
directly under which she commenced hollowing 
out something like a cellar, and made such 
progress during one of Peter’s long rambles. 
that on his return, he began to suspect the ob- 
ject of so much secrecy and despatch had some 
reference to himself. He seriously believed 
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dame Kelizer designed preparing a dungeon in 


which to immure him, soul and body, and 
thereby execute a long standing threat that she 
would break his rambling. Jn the confidence 
of his strength, he determined to assist her, 
and on the slightest symptom, of the out- 
breaking of the conspiracy, to turn the pun- 
ishment upon her. 

We have now the worthy couple, each, in 
the other’s absence, alternately embracing the 
opportunity of hollowing out the deep cavern 
under the floor of the log cabin; and it was 
persisted in, until it was actually, as found by 
measurement, nine feet deep. A ladder was 
now thrust into it, and the dame made use of it 
as a temporary cellar, using great precaution, 
however, never to enter it while Peter was 
about home, and at the same time siezing 
uccasional opportunities of persuading him to 
go down himself. under one pretence or anoth- 
er, for all of which she found him too wisely 
cautious. At length wearied with hope defer- 
red, and Peter becoming in no wise reformed 
from his old inveterate habits on his return to 
the cabin one dull damp evening, she took 
care to have the door opened and the ladder 
drawn up in readiness. The moment he set 
his foot upon the threshold, she seized his arm, 
and made a desperate attempt to accomplish 
by force what she despaired ever being able to 
do by astratagem. A doubtful struggle ensu- 
ed, and Peter partly disengaging himself, so 
that as he fell, he seized and dragyed the good 
woman after him, and she catching at the door 
to stay herself, precipitated it down over them 
both. The fall did no injury. The dame in 
tenderness for her husband, had deposited a 
quantity of flax which she had taken to spin, so 
that it received them both, and when they 
fairly recovered themselves on their feet, they 
found neither had sustained damage, and both 
were fairly vanquished 

At first they took separate corners of 
the cell, avowing themselves quite contented 
and comfortable. Then the dame began a 
commentary of Peter’s evil life; which 
lasted until noon next day; though noon 
brought small change from night to them. 
Hunger began its work; nothing to eat or 
drink wasto be had. The business of mutual 
punishment went on apace, and a long time 
was borne with unacknowledging obstinacy— 
finally, however, neither could stand it longer— 
a truce was agreed upon--mutual acknowledge- 
ments passed ; and at last the parties thor- 
oughly reconciled, agree to assist each other 
out ofthis dreary confinement. This was no 
easy task. and had they not abandoned all their 
jealousies and ill-will, and labored in the closest 
concert, it would never have been accomplish- 
ed. Finally, by gathering a considerabie pile 
uf gravel below, Peter took his wife upon his 
shoulders, and she succeeded from thence in 
climbing out. The ladder was then put dowd 
and Peter himself obtained deliverance. What 
all the arguments in the world could never 
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pave effected, this single incident did effect— 
a thorough reform ; and whenever afterwards, 
Peter was about doing amiss, or dame Keltzer’s 
voice exceeded a common key ; the recollec- 
tion of the nine foot cellar, and three days and 
nights passed therein, set all matters right. 
Peter tuld me the story himself, and since. 
whenever | see a man and wife pulling differ- 
ent ways, or complaining of one another to 
strangers ; or quarrelling at home, or straying 
abroad, I think what a pity it is they can’t have 
dame Keitzer’s cellar for a short time. When 
I see an indolent husbandor a spendthrift wife. 
who have nothing but industry or economy to 
depend upon, neglecting business or running 
in debt, I calculate that, to a certainty. they will 
wind up their affairs in dame Keltzer’s cellar, 
or one of their own digging very much like it. 
At the end of every evil and improvident course 
there is a corresponding punishment; and 
they are comparatively happy, who like Peter 
and Polly Keltzer, are made wise by misfortune 
while there is yet time to profit by repentance 
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“* Of man, what see we but his station here.” 

















Benjamin Test, 

A celebrated historical painter, was born 
near Springfield,Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1738. Atan early age, he evin- 
ced an attachment for drawing, and displayed 
an uncommon precocity of talent in that art. 
His designs were beheld with wonder by his 
parents and friends, from whom he received 
every encouragement. 

At the age of sixteen, he settled in Phila- 
delphia, where he acquired new facilities in 
the progress of his favourite art. Here he 
also received employment as a portrait pain- 
ter. His success in historical painting was so 
flattering, that after passing a year in New- 
York, where he painted the * Student reading 
by candle-light,” he determined to visit the 
classical shores of Italy. He accordingly em- 
barked, in 1760, on board of a vessel destined 
for Leghorn ; after which, he immediately 
proceeded to Rome, and entered on the 10th 
July, 1760. He was immediately introduced 
to cardinel Albani, and Mengs. At the re- 
commendation of Mengs, he visited Florence. 
Bologna, and Venice, and studied the most 
eminent masters of antiquity. 

On his return to Rome, animated by a noble 
spirit of emulation, he determined to rival his 
fellow students by painting two pictures, one 
of “ Cymen and Iphigenia,” and another of 
“ Angelica and Medora,” when he returned 
to Americas At Parma, by express invita- 


tion of the prince, he was there presented at 
court. 

He now passed through Savoy into France, 
on his return home, and resided some time 
at Paris. 


He at length arrived in England, on 
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the 20th August, 1763 ; and after due consid- 
eration he determined to settle in London. 

He was introduced by Dr. Markham, arch- 
bishop of York, to Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Burke. 

In 1765, he painted “the Parting of Hec- 
tor and Andromache,” for the bishop of Bris- 
tol: and “the Return of the prodigal Son,” 
for the bishop of Worcester. 

Dr. Drummond, archbishop of York, now 
became one of his most zealous patrons, and 
for whom, he painted Agrippina landing with 
the ashes of Germanicus.” On finishing this 
picture, he was introduced by the archbishop 
to the king, and afterwards to the queen. 

On seeing this picture, the king, as a mark 
of his approbation proposed to him, “ the fi- 
nal departure of Regulus from Rome.” 

With all possible haste, he produced a 
sketch, which pleased his majesty greatly, 
and from this moment, he exhibited a partiali- 
ty for him, which continued uninterrupted du- 
ring the long term of forty years. 

He was frequently invited to spend the eve- 
ning at Buckingham house, and it was with 
him, in the conversation with his majesty, that 
the plan of the royal academy was first can- 
vassd and digested. 

Mr. West continued to receive the patron- 
age of his royal highness, and for whom he 
painted “ Hamilcar, making his son swear im- 
placable enmity against the Romans.” “ The 
death of Wolfe ;” “ The death of Epamin- 
ondas ;” and “ The death of Chevalier Buy- 
ard.” 

He was also employed to paint thirty-five 
pictures, illustrative to the history of revealed 
religion, which were to be placed in his ma- 
jesty’s private chapel at Windsor castle. 

On the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
1791, he was unanimously elected president 
of the royal academy 

After the peace of Amiens he visited Paris, 
for the express purpose of contemplating the 
noble series of statues and pictures contained 
in the splendid galleries of the Louvre. 

He had received on this occasion a distin- 
guished reception not only from the French 
artists, but the French government. 

The honors paid to him in France, appear 
to have given umbrage in England, and he 
partiaily lost the royal patronage for a time. 
He, however, appealed to the public ; and the 
appeal was notin vain. The several large 
pictures painted by him, on his return, were 
exhibited with great eclat, and proved highly 
productive. The British instituuon present- 
ed him with 3000 guineas, for the celebrated 
composition of * Christ healing the Sick,” 
while a copy. which he presented to the hospi- 
ial of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, actually 
enabled the committee of that institution, to 
enlarge the building for the reception of no 
less than fifty additional patients. 

The death of Mrs, West on the 10th De- 
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cember, 1817, proved a melancholy event inj whom on earth we loved with the tenderest 
his life, by hastening his own. Accordingly affection ; no more to be divided by the fluc- 
on-the 10th March, 1820, this great puinter|tuating things of time; or separated by the 


expired, without a struggle. His body was} grim messenger of death ! Rosen. 
afterwards wansferred to one of the saloons of —— 
the royal academy, and interred with great fu- Wcproof, 


neral pomp, in St. Paul’s cathedral. On a scanty and bold projection of the rock, 
In his deportment Mr. West was mild and stand the ruins of the Kienast, so separated on 
considerate : his eye was keen, and his mind all sides, from the body of the mountain, by 
apt ; but he was slow and methodical in his| precipitous hills, except wherea narrow ledve, 
reflection. on the south connects it with the bill, that the 
As an artist, he will stand in the first rank.) rising of a single drawbridge must have rend- 
His name will be classed with those of Mi-| ered it utterly inaccessable. Enough of the 
chael Angelo and Raphael. His powers of | outer wall still remains, to preserve the memo- 
conception were of a superior cast—equal in} ry of the fair Cunigunda, equally celebrated for 
their excellence to Michael Angelo’s energy,| her charms and her cruelty. She was the 
Raphael’s grandeur; and in the inferior) daughter and heiress of the lord of Kienast, and 
departments of drawing and colouring, he| the most blooming of Silesian beauties. Her 
was one of the greatest artists of his age. wealth and charms attracted crowds of knightly 
He received from his majesty for pictures! wooers to her father’s castle ; but the maiden, 
on various subjects, historical and religious) like another Camilla, was entirely devoted to 
subjects, and family portraits, £34,187 ster-| the boisterous exercise of the chase, in which 
ling. The whole number of the works of his! she excelled many of her suitors; she would 
pencil amount to nearly one thousand. listen to no tale of love, and dreaded marriage 
as shedid a prison. At length, to free herself 
| from all importunities, she made asolemn vow, 
never to give her hand but to the knight who 
«In pleasure seck for somethingnew? should ride round the castle on the outer wall. 
Fen se _ "| Now, this wall is not only too narrow to furnish 
FOR THE RURAL REPository. |4 Secure or pleasing promenade in any circum- 

stances, but throughout nearly its whole course 
it runs along the very brink of hideous preci- 
pices, and, in one place, hangs overa frightful 
jabyss, which, till this day, bears the name of 
I have ofien thought that our melancholy) Hell. The number of the lady’s lovers rapidly 
moments were the most happy ones. Itis/diminished. The more prudent wisely consid- 
then with a retrospective glance we look over) ered, that the prize was not worth the tis k 

the scenes of past years, the events of our the vain proposed themselves to the trial, 
childhood, and thi ugh it be the remembrance | the hope that their presence would mollify 
of * Joys departed” yet it is productive of sen-! Cunigunda’s heart, and procure a dispensation 
sensation pxinfully pleasing. Who is there| from the hard condition; but the mountain- 
possessed of the fine feeling of sensibility, that) beauty was proof aguinst all arts, and when the 
does not love the place where he received the moment of danger came, the courage of the 
first lessons of instruction ; and those who) suitor generally gave way. History bas not 
taught them ? Whois there, when cast on the! recorded the precise number of those who ac 
tempestuous billows of an uncertain world, but | tually made the attempt; it is only certain, 
will weep over those SEAsONs, vs the tomb of) that every one of them broke his neck, (as he 
happiness ? Yet there is relief in tears like! well deserved ;) and the lady lived on in her 
these ; they are the effect of the noblest, the} wild and virgin independence. At length, a 

finest feelings of the soul. There isa melan-! young and handsome knight appeared at the 
choly pleasure in them which brighter sen- castle gate, and requested to be admitted tothe 
sations cannot equal. | presence of its mistress, that he might try his 
Even in gazing on the remains of departed fortune. Cunigunda received him, and her 
worth there is a strange joy, an incomprehen-/ hour was come; his manly beauty, the courte- 
sible satisfaction. We feel sorrowful, we feel’ sy of his behavior and his noble spirit, made 
as if every tye that binds us to eurth, or the/ her repent, for the first time, of the price 
things of it was severed, but it is not the sor-| which she had set upon her hand. Having 
row of remorse, it is a sorrow which brings} received, in presence of the inmates of the 
with it its own relief. We feel every assurance} castle, her promise to become his bride, if he 
that “ The spark of light divine, which anima-| should return in safety from the trial, he rode 
ted the mortal part of our much loved friend,! forth to the wall, accompanied by the tears and 
has flown to the God who gave it, to breathe) wishes of the repentant beauty. In a short 
in the purer regions of celestial bliss! W here | time, a a shout from the menials announced that 
we too may follow when freed from the clogs) the adventure had been achieved ; and Cuni- 
of mortality; where we may rejoin those, gunda, exulting that she was conquercd, hast 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 








*€ Oh how near allied to sorrow, 
Are our transports most sincere, 
Ev’n delight is forced to borrow 
Feeling’s soft expressive tear.” 
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ened into the court, which the triumphant 
knight was just entering, to meet his ardent 
caresses. But the knight stood aloof, gloomy 
und severe. 
J am come, and have risked my life, not to win 
your hand, but to humble your pride, and pun- 
ish your barbarity”—and thereupon read her a 


harsh lecture on the cruelty and arrogance of 


her conduct towards her suitors. The spirit 
of chivalry weeps at recording, that he finished 
his oration by giving the astonished beauty a 
box on the ear, sprung into his saddle, and 
galloped forth from the gate. It was the 
Landgrave Albert, of Thuringia, already a 
married man, and who had long trained his 
fayourite steed for this perilous exer¢ise. 
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Anecdote of Shuter. 


Shuter travelling in the Brighton stage with 
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* | can claim you,” said he, * but) 


* Open the door; never mind the steps.— 
There, thank God, I am once more in safety— 
let those who like it, ride inside—1’ll moune 
the box ; the Lord be praised for my escape !”’ 
Accordingly he continued on the outside of 
the coach for the remainder of the journey, 
much to the satisfaction of the comedian 
and his companions, who were merry at his 
expense ; the former, every nuw and then, re- 
galing him with a sonorous Bow! wow! 
wow ! 


—— 

Nautical Piety.—A sailor having been, for 
his good behavior, promoted from a fore-mast 
man to a boatswain, was ordered on shore by 
his captain to receive his commission at the 
Admiralty Office. Jack went accordingly, and 
thus described his reception afterwards to his 
companions ;—* I bore away large,” said he, 





four ladies, one very warm day, the party were |“ for the Admiralty Office ; and on entering 
thrown into the utmost consternation by the | the harbor I espied adozen or two quill drivers ; 

’ . . . al > . 33} 7 
couch suddenly stopping to receive a sixth)! hailed ’em; -but not a word said they. 


passenger, who was a perfect Falstaff in ap- 
pearance. The ladies expressed their sor- 
row to Shuter at this additional incumbrance ; 


but he, with a smile, desired them to take com- | 


fort, for he would soon remove the man-moun- 
tain. Accordingly when the unpleasant in- 


truder had taken his seat, and the coach was) 


once more moving, Shuter with much gravity 
asked one of the ladies her motive for visiting 
Brighton? She replied her physician had 
ordered her to buthe for a depression of spirits 
He turned to her next neighbor, and repeated 
his inquiries: she was nervous: the third bil- 
lious—all had some complaint of which the 
sea wasacure. When all had told the history 


of their disorders, the humorist heaving a tre-' 


mendous sigh, exclaimed, “ All your com- 
plaints together are nothing to mine—they 
are nothing—Oh no ! mine is dreadful but to 
think of.” Good God, sir,” exclaimed the 
fut Passenger with astonishment, “ what is 
your complaint? you look exceedingly well ” 
“Oh, sir,” replied Shuter, © looks are deceit 
ful. You must know, three days ago, I had 
the misfortune to be bit by a mad dog, for 
which | am informed the only cure is immer- 
Sion in salt water. 
although I am as you observed looking well, 
yetthe fit takes me in a moment, when [ bark 
like a dog, and endeavor to bite every one near 
nie.” 

“ Lord have mercy on us !” ejaculated the 
fut traveller, in atone that was meant to be a 
Whisper + “ But, sir, youmyou are not in ear- 
nest—you,” 

“ Bow ! wow ! wow !” 

* Coachman! coachman! ! I say let me 
out.” 

* Now, your honor, what’s the matter ?” 

“A mad dog is the matter—hydrophobia 
is the matier—open the door—-the devil is the 
Matter |” 

“ Bow ! wow ! wow !” 


I am going therefore ; for! 


‘Hollo!’ again said 1.—Not a word said they. 
“ Shiver my top-sails, but what can this mean?” 
said I. “ Then I took a guinea from my poc- 
ket, and holding it up to my peeper,‘ Hollo°’ 
again said I. ‘ Oh! hollo,’ returned they. ‘So, 
so, my boys,’ cried I, * you are like Balaam’s 
ass, are you? You could not speak until you 
saw the angel ?’ 
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A em 
The following epigram was written upon 
the late Dr. Goodenough preaching before the 


British House of Lords. 
} 





“Twas well enough that Goodenough 
Before the House should preach, 

For sure enough—full bad enough 
Were those he had to teach, 
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_ SUIMIMARY. 


John P. Allen, of Manchester has invented a saw 
for the purpose of sawing veneers, for which invention 
he has obtained a patent from the government of the 
United States. This improvement is said to be well 
worthy the attention of cabinet makers, as it is so con- 
structed asto saw veneers from the board or plauk of 
any dimensions, not exceeding seven feet in length and 
nine inches in width, and it isbrought to such periec- 
tion as to saw fifteen veneers to the inch, if required. 

Mr. Horace Baker, of Salem, N. Y. has constructed 
aloom for double weaving, by wuich carpeting or dia- 
per may be made ofany figure asecasily as plain cloth, 
fle has secured a patent for it, 

— 
MARRIED, 

In this city, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. Mr. Kinz, 
Henry Everts, Esq. of Troy, formerly of this city, to 
Miss Charlotte Woodworth. 

At Edivburg, Saratoga, co.on the 9th inst. by the 
Rey. Libbeus Armstrong, Mr. Lyman Brown of Edin- 

burg, to Miss Betsy, daughter of Capt. Jacob Shew of 
Northampton, Montgomery co. 
DIED, 

In this city on the 20th inst. Mr, Seth Morton, aged 
46 years. 

On the 20th inst. Mr. Johu A. Worth, aged 46. 

At Philadelphia, on Sunday, the 16th inst. Col, 
,Gideon Fairman, Engraver, aged 51, one of the best 
artists in the United States, formerly of this city, 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
PSALM CIll. VERSE 15. 


* As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth.” 


As lowly bends the fragile flower, 
And fades its rich vermilion bloom; 
And feels no more the fragrant shower 
That yields the balmy sweet perfume. 


So the sad Mourner droops and dies, 
And sinks upon the lap of earth ; 
But not like flower no more to rise— 
And ne'er to know more beaut ous birth. 


For soon the Mourner’s hope will bud, 
And blossom fair with brighter hue; 
And love, in parterre of our God, 
With verdure fresb its leaves renew. 
Eternal life this love will give, 
Immortal youth! celestial words! 
In Jesus’ blood, wash’d pure we'll live, 
And never feel affliction’s rod. 
Tis love Divine has mark’d each groan, 
And number’d ev’ry viewless sigh ; 
Forever’s hush'd the widow’s moan, 
The mother’s tears and orphan’s cry. 
In one vast social circle all 
Of richest banquet shall partake; 
He hears the smallest, weakest call— 
The bruised reed he will not break, 


Thou tempest toss’d afflicted one, 

Lift up thy head and shout for joy: 
Thou’lt ever bask in genial sun, 

Where death’s cold blast will ne’er destroy. 


In Heaven the parting smart’s unknown, 
The midnight groan and silent tear; 
There kindred friends will meet at home, 
And in the midst will God be there. 


——_— 
To tre Epitor oF THE Ruraxu Repository. 
Dear Sir, 
Pray lay up for me in the Repository the following 
NosEGAY and oblige yours, &c. MaTILpDa. 


I'll pull a bunch of buds and flowers 
And tiea ribbon round them, 

If you'll but think in your lone hours 
Of her that picked and bound thei. 


I'll cut the earliest that put forth 
And those that last the longest, 
The buds that boast the fairest birth 
Shall cling to them that’s strongest. 


I’ve run about the garden walks, 
And search'd among the dew sir,— 
These fragrant flowers, these tender stalks, 
lve pluck’d them all for you sir. 


So here’s your bunch of buds and flowers 
And here's the ribbon round them, 

And here, to cheer yuur sadden’d hours 
Is she who pick’d and bound thein, 
THE ANSWER. 

Phis token of your love my dear 
Gives me the warmest pleasure, 
il place it in my bosom here 
ne greatest ofall treasnre, 









Should all its beauties fade away 
And all its fragrance perish, 
My love for you shall ne’er decay 

But ever grow and flourish. 


For as those silken cords entwine 
Around these tender flowers, 
So love and beauty both combine 
To make me always yours. 
—_—- 
FROM THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 
THE GRAVE OF EMMETT. 


The son of Erin rests in his grave, 
And the dark sod sleeps on his dwelling ; 

And he hears not the groan of the heart-stricken slave, 
Nor the sob from his bosom swelling. 


He sees not the pomp of the conqueror’s pride, 
The heart of the warrior cheering ; 

While the wants of the peasants, are coldly denied, 
And his steeds on the soil are careering. 

He hears not the nymphs as they gaily sing 
Their coronals playfully wreathing ; 

Sweet as if kissed by the zephyrs Of spring, 
Its first soft love sigh breathing. 

His bearing was noble and proud was his soul, 
The bland favors of tyrants spurning— 

Despising all chains, but the spirit’s control, 
Where the bright flame of Genius is burning. 


He knelt on a spot never trod by a slave, 

W here the wild fowers of Freedom were blooming 7 
And he swore to be free, or die with the brave, 

The watch fires of freedom reluming. 


But the wild flowers of Freedom are withered and sear, 
And the orb of her hope is fast waning ; 
And sycophants mutter their curse o'er his bier, 
The Patriot’s ashes profaning. 
Short but bright was the race he run, 
And his name shall be cherished in story ; 
And be placed in relief on the sepulchral stone, 
O’er the tomb of Erin's glory. B: 











** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


Answer to the puzzLEs in our last. 


PuzzLEt. 
PH MM 
Kom 


If foldedit will be RUM—and when unfolded it be- 
comes the greatest mystery, 

PuzzLEe 11.—Ap-ri-cot. Apricot 

NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

[ am an attribute of the most high, of virtue and truth, 
I’m pleasing in age, and I'm lovely in youth; 
Deprived of a letter, I give an employment, 
In which many pay dear for a trivial enjoyment: 
Deprived of one more, I have nought of myself, 
Yet give thousands to many who idolize pelf. 








II. 
Why is a Cherry Tree in full bloom like a Drum? 
——EEEEEEEEeee — aa 
PRINTING. 


Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
bills, &c. &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office, upon reasonable terms. 
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